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Art. II. — Cyclopmdia of English Literature : a Selection 
of the Choicest Productions of English Authors, from 
the Earliest to the Present Time, connected by a Critical 
and Biographical History. Edited by Robert Cham- 
bers. Boston : Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 2 vols. 8vo. 

We hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of this 
work, and more especially its republication in this country at 
a price which places it within the reach of a great number of 
readers. We have been inundated by a stream of cheap 
reprints, tending to corrupt the morals and vitiate the taste 
of our community ; and are pleased that the publishers have 
still sufficient faith in the purity of both, to induce them to 
incur the large outlay which the production of the work be- 
fore us must have occasioned, and for which they can ex- 
pect to be remunerated only by a very extensive sale. In 
England, where the price is yet lower, no less than forty 
thousand copies of it have been sold. A strong desire has 
for some years been manifesting itself there for an enlarged 
acquaintance with the choice writings of the early English 
authors. Not only is the study of the language and litera- 
ture of our ancestors diligently pursued by individuals, but 
several societies, such as the Aelfric, and the Camden, have 
been formed, which have reproduced the more valuable 
works of Anglo-Saxon and early English writers, and have 
thus greatly facilitated the pursuit of these studies. We 
hope that at no distant period the people of the United 
States will manifest a similar taste, and that at some of our 
colleges professorships of the Anglo-Saxon language will be 
founded, and will dispel the extraordinary and lamentable 
ignorance which so universally exists respecting the early 
history of the English language, and the highly interesting 
and valuable literature of our forefathers. 

On this account, we regret that Mr. Chambers has given 
so meagre a portion of his space to that part of the work 
which treats of the origin of our language. The opening 
paragraph contains all that is said upon the subject. 

" The English language is essentially a branch of the Teu- 
tonic, the language spoken by the inhabitants of central Europe 
immediately before the dawn of history, and which constitutes 
the foundation of the modern German, Danish, and Dutch. In- 
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troduced by the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century, it gradually 
spread, with the people who spoke it, over nearly the whole of 
England ; the Celtic, which had been the language of the abo- 
riginal people, shrinking before it into Wales, Cornwall, and 
other remote parts of the island, as the Indian tongues are now 
retiring before the advance of the British settlers in North 
America." 

Our readers may desire somewhat more accurate infor- 
mation, and we therefore proceed to lay before them a 
brief sketch of the early history of our language. It ap- 
pears marvellous that so little has yet been done in this de- 
partment of literature ; that in England, at least, where the 
minutest shades of difference between the dialects of two 
petty states of ancient Greece have been investigated with 
the most patient and careful labor, where these investi- 
gations have occupied the time and attention of the most 
learned and accomplished persons, and have been rewarded 
with wealth and honor, the origin and formation, the laws, 
corruptions, and anomalies of the English language should 
so long have been condemned to almost universal neglect. 
Surely it must be with languages as it is with nations ; the 
history of a people becomes important in exact proportion 
to the influence which they exercise upon the fate of the 
bulk of mankind ; a language becomes worthy of study in 
proportion to its effect on the moral destiny of the human 
race, and their general advancement in refinement, civilization, 
the arts and sciences, and religious knowledge. And what 
language in these respects ever had the power which our 
own exercises at this moment, and which yet is as nothing 
when compared with that which is reserved for it ? The 
empire of England and of the United States encircles the 
earth ; the former stretching out her giant arms, and embrac- 
ing within her powerful grasp countless colonies, which min- 
ister to her riches and honor, and to whom she gives in 
return the blessings of civilization and knowledge ; the latter 
just entering upon a career the probable limits of which ex- 
ceed all calculation. 

The history of nations is naturally connected with that of 
languages ; they throw light upon each other, and a link 
which is wanting in the one may frequently be supplied from 
the other. Their united testimony furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing account of the origin of those tribes from whom the 
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greater part of the present inhabitants of Europe are de- 
scended. 

One great division of the human race, which may be called 
the Indo-Germanic, moved from the birthplace of man, the 
highlands of Asia, in a northwesterly direction. This large 
body separated, however, upon the confines of Europe ; 
one branch, the Pelasgic, from which are descended the 
Greeks and Romans, colonized the southern peninsulas ; an- 
other, the Celtic, took possession of central and western 
Europe, and Great Britain ; while a third, consisting of the 
Teutonic tribes, followed in their footsteps, dislodged them 
from all but their most western settlements, and occupied the 
whole country extending from the middle of Scandinavia 
and the Gulf of Riga to the Rhine, the Alps, and the junc- 
tion of the Theiss with the Danube. These again were fol- 
lowed by the Slavonic tribes, which were less successful in 
conquest, and, penetrating only as far as the Elbe and the 
Saale, were afterwards beaten back, and settled in the coun- 
tries which are now called Russia, Poland, and Bohemia. 
Distinct from all these, probably, was the Finnish race, 
whose early history is involved in much obscurity ; their 
modern descendants are the Laplanders, Finns, and some 
nearly savage tribes on the shores of the Northern Ocean. 
The Avares, or Hungarians, have also, but with doubtful 
propriety, been classed in this division. With these last 
two races we have no further concern ; their languages prove 
them to be connected with the great Indo-Germanic family ; 
but all their intercourse with this family must have ceased at 
a very early period, and they did not subsequently exercise 
any direct influence upon the formation of the English lan- 
guage. 

From the Pelasgic race are descended the Greeks and 
Romans ; but we must not suppose that the latter were a 
colony from the former. Their languages bear a striking 
similarity to each other in many remarkable features, but 
not such a similarity as would subsist between two languages 
one of which was immediately derived from the other. It 
seems probable, that both these nations are descended from 
the ancient inhabitants of Thessaly ; but that the language of 
the Romans was much modified by admixture with that of 
the Etruscans, who were doubtless of Celtic origin. When 
the conquering legions of Rome began to extend the limits 
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of her empire, they found the Celts in possession of the 
western extremities of Europe. This race consisted of two 
divisions, the Gaels and the Cymri. The former had prob- 
ahly been the first inhabitants of Gaul, Spain, and the Brit- 
ish islands, but had gradually been dispossessed by the latter, 
whom the Romans found in possession of western Gaul and 
Britain. The Irish and the Highlanders of Scotland are the 
descendants of the Gaels, the Welch of the Cymri. 

The Celtic race had been driven to the western borders 
of Europe by the gradual advance of the Teutonic tribes, 
from whom the greater part of the modern nations of Europe 
and their descendants in America derive their origin. These 
tribes were at an early period divided into those which be- 
longed, and those which did not belong, to the great Suevian 
confederation. To this division several broad marks of dis- 
tinction may be traced. The Suevi were all nomadic tribes ; 
they had nobles, freemen, and slaves, and when they were 
converted to Christianity, they adopted the Arian doctrines. 
The Non- Suevi were the first to build fixed dwellings and 
towns, and to cultivate the soil ; their tribes consisted of 
freemen, feudal vassals (lazzi, lati), and slaves (sclaven), 
who were probably prisoners of war taken from the neigh- 
bouring Slavonic race ; upon their conversion they all be- 
came Catholics. But there is yet another mark of distinc- 
tion, and one which for our present purpose is of great 
importance ; namely, a difference of dialect. The German 
language, from the remotest ages down to the present time, 
has been divided into High and Low German ; the Suevi 
were all speakers of High German, the Non-Suevi of Low 
German. Among the former were the Alemans, Bavarians, 
Burgundians, Goths, Vandals, Alans, and Gepidae ; among 
the latter the principal were the Franks, Saxons, Longo- 
bards, Thuringians, and Friesians. In process of time, some 
of the smaller tribes became extinct ; the Suevian confeder- 
ation was broken up, and others were formed, and the names 
of the smaller tribes were gradually lost in the more general 
appellations. Among the most powerful of these later con- 
federations were the Franks, the Alemans, the Saxons, and 
the Goths. 

The language of all these tribes was, however, essentially 
the same ; differences there were, and still are,* between 

* A valuable collection of specimens of the popular dialects of Germany 
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the dialects spoken in different parts of the country ; but the 
evidence of language and history shows, that an embassy from 
the Marcomanni on the borders of Hungary might have been 
delivered, in the dialect peculiar to the tribe who sent it, on 
the banks of the Elbe and Oder, without the necessity of 
interpretation. And there is the same testimony to prove, 
that, during a long succession of ages, this widely-spread 
language was subjected to but few changes. Two hundred 
and seventy-eight years before the Christian era, some Teu- 
tonic tribes sent forth an army which invaded Greece. After 
they had been defeated at Delphi, the remnant pressed for- 
ward into Asia Minor, and settled in Galatia. Some of the 
Crusaders, who visited that province after a lapse of fourteen 
centuries, discovered with surprise that the inhabitants could 
converse with them in the dialect of their own Bavaria. 

Of all the Teutonic tribes, the Goths appear to have been 
the most distinguished for a noble character and great capa- 
bilities. We first become acquainted with them toward the 
close of the second century after the birth of Christ. From 
Scandinavia, where a considerable district still bears the 
name of Gothland, they crossed the Baltic, and pursuing at 
first an easterly course, afterwards ascended the Vistula, and 
reached the shores of the Black Sea. Here they increased 
in numbers and power, and soon became involved in a con- 
test with the Roman empire. Some Gothic princes graced 
as captives the triumphal procession of the Emperor Aurelian. 
But the Goths also captured many Romans, among whom 
were a considerable number of Christians. By these, in 
process of time, they were converted, and were the first 
Teutonic tribe which acknowledged the faith of Christ. 

This event, interesting in every point of view, is peculiar- 
ly so with reference to the history of language. Christianity 
could not long exist before its disciples would seek to pos- 
sess the Holy Scriptures. The Teutonic tribes, until this 
period, had been acquainted with no other written language 
than the Runic characters, employed chiefly for inscriptions 
upon monumental or other stones, some of which are still in 
existence. But the desire of possessing a version of the 
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Bible in their own language involved the necessity of pro- 
viding themselves with a more perfect .alphabet. To Ul- 
philas, Bishop of the Mceso-Goths, belongs the honor of 
inventing the one, or at least of adapting to his own language 
the Greek and Roman characters, and of executing the other. 
A portion of his work has fortunately been preserved,* al- 
most the sole remaining monument of the Gothic language, 
and separated by an interval of nearly three centuries from 
any other composition in any dialect of the great Teutonic 
race. Its value in a philological point of view is very great, 
as it resolves innumerable difficulties in the study of the his- 
tory of the European languages, and by its assistance we can 
account for the appearance which they gradually assumed. 
As a specimen, we subjoin the Lord's prayer, adding an in- 
terlinear translation. 

" Atta unsar thu in himinam. veihnai namo thein. 

Father our, thou in heaven, be hallowed name thine ; 

qvimai thiudinassus theins. vairthai vilja theins sve in himina 

come kingdom thine ; be done will thine as in heaven, 
jah ana airthai. hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif una 

so on earth ; bread (loaf) our the daily give us 

himma daga. jah aflet uns thatei skulans sijaima svasve 

this day ; and let off us that debtors we should be, as 
jah veis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. jah ni briggais uns 
also we let off the debtors ours : and not bring us 

in fraistubnjai. ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin. unte theina 
into temptation ; but loose us from the evil : for thine 
ist thiudangardi jah mahts jah vulthus in aivins. 
is the kingdom, and the might, and the glory, for generations. 

Amen. 
Amen. 

Even a cursory examination of these few lines will suffice 
to show, that this must have been a vigorous and original lan- 

* The imperfect manuscript copy of this work was found in the abbey of 
Werden in Westphalia, and is now preserved in the university of Upsala, 
in Sweden. It is a manuscript of singular beauty ; the letters are all sil- 
ver, except the initials, which are of gold, upon vellum of a violet color. 
Besides this, a small portion of a commentary on the Gospel of St. John, 
in the Gothic language, in palimpsest manuscript, has been discovered, and 
published under the title of Skeireins aivaggiljdns thairh Jdhanrdn ; it is 
appended to the edition of Ulphilas published by Gabelentz and Loebe at 
Leipsic in 1836- 1843. 
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guage, for it possessed all the inflections of the Greek and 
Latin, and all their, facilities for the composition and trans- 
position of words. 

We have already stated, that the version of Ulphilas is 
nearly three centuries older than any other composition now 
extant in any Teutonic dialect. The next in order of 
time are the Anglo-Saxon poems of Caedmon ; the poem 
of Beowulf was indeed composed at an earlier period, but 
the most ancient manuscript of it is of later date, and hears 
internal evidence that it has received alterations and additions 
from its transcribers. 

It has excited no less surprise than regret, that no remains 
of the literature of this long period should have been handed 
down to us ; the version of Ulphilas was made between 
A. D. 360 and 380 ; Caedmon died in 680, and the earliest 
compositions extant in the dialects of Germany are of still 
later date. But our surprise at this fact will vanish, if we 
consider the changes which were taking place during this 
period. The entire population of Europe was in an unsettled 
state ; the Teutonic tribes, especially, were seeking new habi- 
tations, and ejecting their former possessors. This general 
migration was unfavorable to the production of literary works, 
arid there is sufficient evidence to show that no advance what- 
ever was made in civilization. War was the sole business 
of mankind, and their sole recreation was the chase. Only 
one kind of composition would flourish under such circum- 
stances ; every literary pursuit would fall into neglect, ex- 
cept the creation of poems which should encourage the war- 
rior in battle, and rehearse the valiant deeds of the hero who 
returned victorious from the fight. How comes it, then, it 
will naturally be asked, that we are not in possession of any 
such poems ? The explanation of this fact must be found 
in another great phenomenon that was taking place during the 
same period ; namely, the spread of Christianity. 

The Western Goths were converted to the Christian faith 
about the year 375, and the Eastern Goths and Vandals soon 
afterwards ; the Burgundians at the commencement, and the 
Franks towards the close, of the fifth century ; the Alemans 
and the Longohards in the sixth ; the Bavarians towards the 
close of the seventh, and the Thuringians and Friesians in 
the eighth. The Saxons were the last to abandon their old 
religion, and became Christians only on their final subjection 

vol. lxv. — no. 136. 4 
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to the Franks, at the commencement of the ninth century. 
The ancient Britons had accepted the Christian religion at a 
much earlier date ; harassed and threatened with annihilation 
hy their neighbours the Picts and Scots, they implored, 
during the reign of Vortigern, the aid of the tribes who in- 
habited the north of Germany. The first who came to 
Britain were Jutes, under the command of Hengist and 
Horsa ; it is worthy of remark, however, that Hengist is 
said by Maerland to have been a Friesian : 

" Een hiet Engistus, een vries, een sas, 
Die uten lande verdreuen was." 

They were rewarded for their services by a grant of the 
Isle of .Thanet, but soon made themselves masters of a con- 
siderable part of the southern coast of England and the Isle 
of Wight. Next came the Saxons, and founded the king- 
dom of Sussex, under Ella, in 491 ; of Wessex, under 
Cerdic, in 494 ; and of Essex, in 527. About this time, 
the Angles began to arrive ; they inhabited a district in 
Schleswig, which still bears the name of Angeln, and, send- 
ing forth successive colonies from 527 until 586, they finally 
became the most numerous and powerful of the emigrants, 
and gave their name to the country and the people. The 
Christian Britons had been obliged to retreat before the in- 
vaders into the mountain fastnesses of Wales and Cornwall, 
and heathenism was once more the prevailing religion of 
England. In the year 597, St. Augustine arrived at Can- 
terbury, and devoted himself to the noble project of effect- 
ing the conversion of our Saxon ancestors. 

It is, as we have observed, in the spread of Christianity 
that we find an explanation of the fact, that scarcely a ves- 
tige of the poetry of older times has been preserved. That 
poetry was doubtless intimately connected with the existing 
religious system ; it has always, and, it would seem, neces- 
sarily, been so among rude nations. We must therefore 
take into consideration the circumstances in which the first 
preachers of Christianity must have found themselves placed. 
We have, it is true, but little positive knowledge respecting 
the religion of the Teutonic tribes ; but there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that their heathenism was what may be 
termed a somewhat developed form of natural religion ; much 
more like that pure religion which was first given to man, — 
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much less corrupted, less artificial, less untrue, — than the 
professed belief of the philosophical Greek or the learned' 
Roman, who looked down with contempt upon the ignorant 
barbarians, and made it a reproach to them that " they wor- 
shipped only those deities whom they saw, and from whose 
power they received visible aid, and that of any others they 
had not even heard."* Our Germanic ancestors had for- 
gotten Him who alone is God ; but still they worshipped Him 
in the manifestations of his power, and they worshipped with 
faith. 

" They worshipped Nature in the hill and valley, 
Not knowing what they loved." 

The sun and moon, through which He dispenses light and 
warmth ; the fruitful earth, which He blesses with increase ; 
the mysterious elements of fire and water and air, — these were 
the objects of their worship, and not idols of wood or stone, 
the work of men's hands. In the source of stream and river, 
in the womb of the mountain teeming with metals, in the 
dark cave and ancient tree, they imagined the dwelling- 
places of their inferior deities. In the stillness of untrodden 
forests were the fitting temples of such a religion ; prayer 
and sacrifice were still, as in purer times, its observances. 

It must be obvious, that the conversion of such a people 
from /such a religion ; of a people rude and uncultivated, but 
highly poetical and imaginative in disposition, from a religion 
which was simple but striking, which presented itself to their 
memory in every object that met their eyes, and appealed to 
their hearts in every solemn tradition of the past, — it is ob- 
vious, we say, that such a conversion must have been a far 
more difficult task than any which the preachers of Chris- 
tianity, unaided by the power of working visible miracles, 
had yet been called to perform. And this accounts for the 
fact which we have under consideration. The zealous men 
who labored for their conversion could alone have committed 
to writing and preserved for future generations the legends 
and songs which were current among the Teutonic tribes ; 
but so far from desiring to perpetuate this poetry, they were, 
by the nature of their undertaking, compelled to labor for 
its utter destruction ; they had no hope of succeeding, unless 
they could eradicate all recollection of the false deities, the 

* Ceesar's Commentaries. 
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demigods and heroes, in whose honor most of those wild 
songs had been composed. The existence of such poems, 
however, is a matter of certainty, as they are mentioned by 
the historians* who recorded the lives of some of those early 
missionaries, and were probably in their possession. 

And there is yet another circumstance which deserves to 
be mentioned, as it doubtless stimulated the exertions which 
were made to destroy all traces of the old religion, and with 
it the poetry which served for its transmission from one gen- 
eration to another. The Christians of that early age were 
tinged with a degree of superstition, which we cannot be sur- 
prised to find existing at a period when the supposed demo- 
niacal influences that manifested themselves during the time 
of our Saviour's sojourning on earth were still the subjects 
of vivid tradition. Accordingly, they did not look upon the 
heathen deities of our forefathers as the creations of an igno- 
rant or diseased fancy, but as really existing evil spirits, 
who had obtained, and, if possible, would still exercise, a 
spiritual dominion over their worshippers. Every object, 
therefore, which in any way had reference to this worship, 
was regarded as unholy and to be dreaded ; and this was 
peculiarly the case with regard to songs and legends, which, 
if they did not all profess to be charms, were supposed to 
have the same nature, and therefore to increase and perpetu- 
ate the power of the Devil and his angels over the souls of 
those who used them. The council of Lestines promulgated 
a formula, according to which the converts wei;e to abjure 
their old religion ; this formula has fortunately been pre- 
served, and it not only proves this fact, but also possesses 
peculiar interest, as it records the names of two of the 
heathen deities, of which we should otherwise have been 
ignorant. The former of these, in all Teutonic languages, 
gives a name to the fifth day of the week,f and the latter 
appears as Saxneat, the son of Woden, in the Anglo-Saxon 
genealogy of the kings of Essex. As this document is one 
of the earliest extant in the German language, and illustrates 
the origin of the Anglo-Saxon, we here give it, with a literal 
translation : — 

* Jornandes, Paulus Diaconus, and Widukind. 

t In early German, Donare.if.ac, Donrestac; modern German, Donners- 
tag ; Dutch, Donderdag; Friesian, Tongersdei ; old Norwegian, Thdrs- 
dagr; Anglo-Saxon, Thunoresddg ; English, Thursday. 
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" Forsachistu diabolse i 
dost thou renounce the devil ? 
Et resp : ec forsacho diabolse. 
Answer : I renounce the devil. 
end allum diabol geldse ? 
and all the deviVs gains 1 
Respon : end ec forsacho all diabol geldse. 
Answer : and I renounce all the devil's gains. 
end allum diaboles uuercum ? 
and all the deviVs works ? 

Resp : end ec forsacho allum diaboles uuercum end 
Answer: and I renounce all the deviVs works and 
uuordum, thunaer ende uuoden ende saxnote ende allum them 

words, Thunar and Wodan and Saxnot, and all the 

unholdum, the hira genotas sint. 
evil spirits which here noted are." 

The converts pledged themselves, therefore, to renounce 
and forsake all the works and words of the Devil, by which 
are undoubtedly meant all the songs and legends, the entire 
poetry, by which the influence of heathenism was in a great 
measure sustained. And so successful were the efforts of 
the missionaries, that, in 'England, no relics whatever of 
heathen poetry have survived ; and in Germany, all that is 
known to exist consists of two short incantations or charms, 
discovered by Jacob Grimm in 1841,* the former for break- 
ing the fetters of a captive, the latter for curing the sprain of 
a horse's foot. 

Having thus accounted for the fact, that we possess no 
earlier specimens of the language of our forefathers, we now 
return to Caedmon, the first Anglo-Saxon writer of whom 
we have any certain information. Eight kingdoms were 
founded in Britain before the year 586 ; namely, one Jute, 
three Saxon, and four Angle. These tribes all spoke Low- 
German, and their dialects differed but little from each other. 
The unimportant varieties which existed have continued 
probably to the present time, and may be traced in the 
provincial dialects which are still peculiar to different parts 
of England. Caedmon was a native of Whitby, and wrote 

* Ueber zwei entdeckte Gedichte aus der Zeit des deutschen Heidenthums. 
Berlin, 1842. 

4* 
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therefore in the dialect of the Angles. He is said to have 
been in a dream inspired with the first verses which he com- 
posed, and which are in honor of the Creator of the world. 
These verses have been preserved, and are given in the work 
which we are reviewing ; but the editor is mistaken in present- 
ing them as the earliest specimen of Anglo-Saxon, when he 
cites them, not in their original form, or as they appear in the 
most ancient manuscript, but in the translation of King 
Alfred, which was made at least a century and a half later. 
He should certainly have informed his readers, that they are 
reading the verses of Caedmon in the dialect of another age, 
and of another part of the country. We subjoin the passage 
as it is given by Mr. Chambers, and with it the older form, 
which is preserved in a manuscript of the year 737, in order 
that our readers may be able to mark the difference of the 
two dialects. 



Caedmon, A. D. 680. 
MS. A. D. 737. 

Nu scylun hergan 
hefaen ricaes uard 

metudaes maecti 
end his mod gidanc 
uerc uuldur fadur 
sue he uundra gihuaes 

eci drictin 
or astelidae. 
He aerist scop 
elda barnum 
heben til hrofe 
haleg scepen 
tha middun geard 
mon cynnaes uard 

eci dryctin 
aeftar tiadae 
firum foldu 
ftea allmectig. 



Alfred, A. D. 885. 



Nu we sceolan herian. 
heofon-rices weard. 

metodes mihte» 
and his mod-gethonc. 
wera wuldor-faeder. 
swa he wundra ge- 

hwaes. 
ece dryhten. 
oord onstealde. 
he aerest gesceop. 
eorthan bearnum. 
heofon to hrofe. 
halig scyppend. 
tha middan geard. 
mon cynnes weard 

ece dryhten. 
aefter teode 
firum foldan. 
frea aelmihtig. 



English : Literal 
Version. 

Now we shall praise 
the guardian of heav- 
en's kingdom, 
the creator's might, 
and his mind's thought, 
glorious father of men ! 
as of every wonder he, 

Lord eternal, 
formed the beginning. 
He first framed 
for the children of men 
the heavens as a roof ; 
holy Creator ! 
then mid-earth 
the guardian of man- 
kind, 
the eternal Lord 
afterwards produced ; 
the earth for men 
Lord Almighty ! 



The Danes established numerous settlements on the coasts 
of England, and even made themselves masters of the king- 
dom, which was afterwards wrested from them by Alfred. 
But the influence of these Northern adventurers upon the 
language of the country was much less than might perhaps 
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have been expected, and was limited to the Dano-Saxon, or 
Northumbrian dialect, in which the noble fragment of a para- 
phrase of the book of Judith is composed. 

The enlightened and amiable Alfred translated several 
Latin works into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and thus gave to 
the West Saxon dialect the same preponderance over the 
others which Luther, by his version of the Bible, secured 
for the High-German of modern times. But the most dis- 
tinguished name in Anglo-Saxon literature is that of Aelfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who died A. D. 1006. In 
order that he might be understood by unlettered people, he 
wrote, as he himself informs us, in the purest Anglo-Saxon, 
avoiding the use of all obscure words. 

Edward the Confessor, who, during the reigns of Cnut, 
Harold, and Hardicnut, had been an exile in Normandy, re- 
turned to England in the year 1042, and brought with him 
many of the customs, manners, and expressions of the Nor- 
man nobles ; arid thus commenced the formation of that 
mixed language which is known under the name of English. 
Before we proceed to describe the changes which were 
effected by the introduction of a new element, we must 
briefly revert to the history of the peculiar language which 
is called the Norman-French. 

The confederation of the Franks (freemen) was chiefly 
composed of the Chatti, Cherusci, and other tribes origi- 
nally dwelling on the banks of the lower Rhine, and between 
that river and the Weser, who during the fourth century 
made themselves masters of a great part of Gaul. At the 
commencement of the fifth century, they had acquired a 
considerable degree of importance, and were divided into 
Ripuarii and Salii ; the latter first chose a king in the year 
420, and at the same time established a written code, the 
famous Salic laws. The third king was Merovig, the found- 
er of the Merovingian dynasty, which reigned until 771, and 
is noted for its strange imbecility, and for the great power 
which the Frankish nation acquired under the able govern- 
ment of their ministers, who were styled mayors of the 
palace. 

The Franks were among the Low-German tribes ; but 
except a few proper names, we have but scanty remains of 
their original dialect. That which is called the Franco- 
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Theotistic* was the language of die High-German tribes 
whom they conquered. In this dialect there are some very 
valuable and beautiful remains, among which may be men- 
tioned translations of a Latin homily by Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, of the hymns of St. Ambrose, and of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew ; but above all, a poetical harmony of the 
Gospels, written at the commencement of the ninth century, 
by Otfrid, a Benedictine monk, in the convent of Weissen- 
burg. The Franks from the time of their entering Gaul 
had held a close connection with the Romans, whose allies 
they had generally been, and in whose armies great numbers 
of them had repeatedly fought. So intimate was this con- 
nection, that the Franks gradually assumed the use of the 
Roman language, and the Salic laws themselves were written 
in corrupted Latin. 

Upon the death of Ludwig (Louis), son of Charlemagne, 
A. D. 840, his three sons divided the empire between them ; 
Charles, the youngest, took France ; Ludwig had Germany ; 
and Lotharius, the eldest, received Italy, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, with the imperial dignity. Two years afterwards, 
the two younger brothers formed an alliance, and in a solemn 
assembly held at Strassburg they and their subjects took 
oaths of mutual fidelity, on one side in the Franco- Theotistic 
dialect, and on the other in the so-called Romance, from 
Ivhich the modern French and a considerable part of the 
English language derive their origin. It may be interesting 
to see a few lines of this document, which exhibits very 
clearly the change that the language was undergoing. 

" Pro deo amur et pro christian poblo 1 et nostro commun sal- 
vament, dist 8 di in avant, 3 in quant deus savir et podir 4 me 
dunat, 5 si salvarai eo cist 6 meon fradre Karlo et in adjudha 7 et 
incadhuna 8 cosa, 9 si cum 10 om 11 per dreit 12 son fradra salvar 
dist, 13 in o quod il mi altresi 14 fazet, 15 et ab Ludher nul plaid 16 
nunquam prindrai, 17 qui meon vol 18 cist meon fradre Karle in 
damno sit." 

1 Lat. populus, Fr. peuple. 2 Lat. de istd. 3 Lat. ab ante, Fr. en avant. 
'" " '" 5 L at# donate Fr. 

usque 



4 Lat. sapere et potere (for posse), Fr. savoir et pouvoir. 6 Lat. dona 
donne. ° Lat. ecce iste, Fr. cet, ce. ' Lat. adjutare, Fr. aide. 8 Lat. 



* During the reign of Charlemagne, the German tribes were for the first 
time collected into one body, and assumed the name thiol, diot, deot, a 
people; from which their modern appellation ofDeutsch, or Teutsch, is 
derived. 
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ad unum (omnes), Fr. chacun. 9 Lat. causa, Fr. chose. 10 Lat. quam, Fr. 
comme. " Lat. homo, Fr. homme. IS Lat. directum, Fr. droit. ,3 Lat. de&et, 
Fr. rfoit. M Lat. alteram sic, Fr. aimi. ,s Lat. facial, Fr. /osse. 16 Lat. 
placitum, Old Fr. piaid (Engl, plead and pledge). " Lat. prehendere,Fr. 
prendre. 18 Lat. tioMe (for velle), Fr. vouloir. 

Almost every word in this sentence shows the transition 
from the old Latin to the corresponding term in modern 
French and English, and, yet more strongly, the great 
change which seems about this period to have taken place in 
all the languages of modern Europe, by the rejection of in- 
flections and distinctive terminations. The cause of this 
change is very obvious, and we shall have occasion to refer 
to it again. 

Even before the death of Charlemagne, the repeated depre- 
dations of the Normans (Northmen) upon the coasts of 
France had drawn tears from the eyes of that monarch, and 
after his death their ravages became terrible, and spread 
desolation over the fairest provinces of France. At the 
commencement of the tenth century, Rolf, a Norwegian 
Yarl, who had been driven from his own country, landed 
with his followers on the French coast, and established the 
Norman dominion in Brittany and Neustria. The fifth in a 
direct line from Rolf was William, surnamed the Conqueror, 
who gained possession of England in 1066. But during the 
one hundred and fifty years which had elapsed, the Normans 
had abandoned their own Danish, and had adopted in its 
place the corrupted Latin of the people whom they had sub- 
dued. 

William formed the ambitious design of changing the lan- 
guage of his new dominions ; and his successors persisted in 
the experiment while any hope of its accomplishment re- 
mained. The Norman-French undoubtedly exerted very 
great influence on the Anglo-Saxon, but it effected a change 
of the inflections and terminations rather than of the words 
themselves ; for any person conversant with old English 
must have observed, that the greater part of the French 
words which are now so abundant were not introduced until 
after the Norman-French had become entirely obsolete. 

It is a general rule, that a conquered nation gives its lan- 
guage to the conquerors, except where, as in the case of the 
early Britons, they are altogether expelled from the country. 
It was so with the Northmen who settled in France ; it was 
so with their descendants, who conquered England. But on 
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the other hand, the national language of the conquered is 
usually found to undergo a considerable change ; the con- 
querors are obliged to learn the words of their new subjects, 
in order to make themselves understood ; but they will not 
take the trouble to acquire the syntax of the language. The 
infinitive moods of verbs, the nominative cases of nouns, the 
roots of adjectives, suffice for their necessities ; and thus the 
entire form of the language undergoes a change. The trunk 
of the tree remains standing ; but the spreading branches, 
the slender twigs, and the luxuriant foliage perish in the 
storm. 

The Norman nobles for a long time refused to learn the 
Anglo-Saxon language. When Robert, brother of Matilda, 
was taken prisoner in 1142, and his followers endeavoured 
to escape in disguise, they were recognized by their igno- 
rance of the language. When William of Longchamps, 
minister of Richard the First, attempted to fly from the 
country as a dealer in linen, the same cause led to his detec- 
tion. Richard Co3ur-de-Lion understood not a word of a 
speech addressed to him by his Anglo-Saxon subjects. The 
first Romance words seem to have found their way into the 
language through preachers and religious writers ; thus, we 
find gemartyrod in 1013, chor in 1083, clerecas in 1085, 
processionem in 1125, martyrs and miracles in 1137. Soon 
afterwards, lawyers introduced such words as prisun, justice, 
rentes, tresor, privilegies ; and at a somewhat later period, 
the rhymers began to add grace to their verses by adopting 
rose, lily, odour, flower, fruit, joy, &c. 

Translators are under peculiar temptation to adopt words 
of the language in which the original is composed. About 
the year 1160, Wace wrote, in his native French, a narrative 
poem entitled Le Brut d' 'Jlngleterre (Brutus of England).* 
There is a metrical English translation of this work by one 
Layamon, a priest of Ernely on the Severn, of which Mr. 
Chambers says the date is not ascertained. It is, however, 
generally acknowledged to have been executed about the 
year 1200, and it is remarked by Mr. Ellis, that it does not 
contain a single word " which we are under the necessity of 
referring to a French origin." At the same time, " the or- 

* Published in Ellis's Specimens of the Early English Poets. London, 
1801. 
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thography of this manuscript, in which we see for the first 
time the admission of the soft g,'" and many other peculiarities 
in the form of the words and the construction of the sentences, 
seems to prove that little more than the substitution of a few 
French for the present Saxon words was now necessary to 
produce a resemblance to that Anglo-Norman, or English, 
which came into use in the thirteenth century. Mr. Cham- 
bers has given a passage from Wace, and also Layamon's 
translation, and we here make another short extract from the 
same works, which, as is justly observed, "we must con- 
sider as throwing a valuable light on the history of our lan- 
guage at perhaps the most important period of its existence." 
It is part of a description of the ceremonies supposed to 
have taken place at the coronation of King Arthur. 

Norman-French, A. D. 1 160. 
" Quand li service fut fine\ 
Et Ite Missa est chante, 
Le Koi a sa corone ostee 
Qu'il avoit au mostier portee, 
Une corone menor prist : 
Et la reine ensement prist. 
Jus mistrent les greignors ators 
Plus legiers pristrent, et menors. 
Quand li roi torna del mostier 
A son palais ala manger ; 
La reine a une autre ala 
Et les dames o sei mena." 

Layamon's Version, A. D. 1200. 
" Tha the masse wes isungen, 

Of chirccken heo thrungen. 

The king mid his folke 

To his mete verde 

And mucle his dugethe : 

Drem wes on hirede. 

Tha quene, an other halve 

Her hereberwe isohte : 

Heo hafde of wif-monne 

Wunder ane moni en." 

These specimens show, that, at the end of a century and a 
half after the Norman conquest, the Anglo-Saxon language 
remained free from Norman words. But after the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, they begin to appear ; 
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the language altered its whole appearance during this century, 
and the year 1300 may be assumed as the period at which 
the transformation was effected, and the English language 
had taken the place of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The poem of Wace is taken from a fabulous history, 
written in Latin a few years before, by a monk named Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. About the year 1297, Robert of Glou- 
cester wrote a metrical English version of this chronicle ; 
his language is full of Saxon peculiarities, which, it is sup- 
posed, might be the result in part of his living in so remote 
a district. But a comparison of the same passage with the 
version of Layamon will show not only an admission of 
many French words, but an increase of French idioms and 
modes of expression. 

" The kyng was to ys paleys, tho the seruise was y do 
Ylad wyth thys menye, and the quene to hyre also. 
Vor hii hulde the olde usages, that men wyth men were 
By him sulue, and wymmen by him sulue also there. 
Tho hii were echone yset, as yt to her stat bycom, 
Kay, kyng of Aungeo, a thousand kyngtes nome 
Of noble men, yclothed in ermyne echone 
Of on sywete, and seruede as thys noble feste anon. 
Bedwer, the botyler, kyng of Normandie, 
Nom also in ys half a uayr companye 
Of on sywyte, vor to seruy of the botelerye. 
By uore the quene yt was also of al suche corteysye 
Vor to tell all the noblye that ther was ydo 
They my tonge were of stel, me ssolde nogt dure thereto."* 

After this period, our language did not suffer any more 
violent changes ; the slow and certain march of time pro- 
duced many alterations ; and as learning advanced, as the 
ancient classics were more extensively studied, as the pro- 
gress of science and art rendered new terms necessary, 
more words were constantly borrowed from the Latin and 
French, and the language gradually assumed that form in 
which we find it in those two works which may be consid- 
ered the standards of pure English, our version of the Bible 
and the writings of Shakspeare. 

The selections given by Mr. Chambers from the works of 
the early English writers are so copious and so judiciously 

* Hearne's edition, p. 190. 
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made, that we shall content ourselves with adding one or two 
short passages in the original spelling, for which, in order to 
make his work more generally useful, he has substituted a 
modern orthography. The first of these shall be two forms 
of the Lord's prayer ; one of them is in the common Eng- 
lish of the commencement of the fourteenth century, and 
contains, it will be seen, exactly the same number of Ro- 
mance words as that which is in use at the present day ; the 
other dates from 1340, but is in the dialect which was pecu- 
liar to Kent, and is still purely Saxon. 

English, beginning of the fourteenth century. 
" Fader oure in hevene, Halewyd be thi name, Come thi kin- 
dam, Thi wille be don as in hevene and in erthe, Oure uche 
dayes bred geve us to day, And forgeve us oure dettes, as we 
forgeven oure dettoures, And lede us not into temptalioun, Bote 
delyvere us of yvel. Amen." 

Kentish Dialect, A. D. 1340. 
" Vader oure thet art ine hevenes, Yhalged by thi name, 
Cominde thi riche, Yworthe thi wil ase irie hevene and ine 
erthe, Bread oure eche dayes yef ous to day, And vorlet ous our 
yeldinges, ase and we vorleteth oure yelderes, And ne ous led 
nagt in to vondinge, Ac vri ous uram queade. Zuo by hit." 

The following is the account given by Mr. Chambers of 
the poetry of this period : — 

"The reign of Edward II. (1307-27) may be set down as 
the era of the earlier English metrical romances, or rather of 
the earlier English versions of such works from the French, for 
they were, almost without exception, of that nature. Sir Guy, The 
Squire of Low Degree, Sir Degore, King Robert of Sicily, The 
King of Tars, Impomedon, and La Mort Artur, are the names 
of some. Others, probably of later date, or which at least were 
long after popular, are entitled Sir Thopas, Sir Isenbras, Gawan 
and Gologras, and Sir Bevis. The metrical romances flour- 
ished till the close of the fifteenth century, and their spirit af- 
fected English literature till a still later period. Many of the 
ballads handed down amongst the common people are supposed 
to have been derived from them." 

Towards the middle of the fourteenth century several 
poets wrote, whose works plainly prove that a considerable 
progress had been made towards a literary style ; among 
these, we may mention Lawrence Minot, whose writings 

vol. lxv. — no. 136. 5 
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were edited at the commencement of the present century by 
Ritson, Richard Rolle, a hermit of the order of St. Augus- 
tine, and Robert Langland. The celebrated Vision of 
Pierce Ploughman by the latter is one of the most important 
works that appeared in England previous to the invention of 
printing. It is the popular representative of the doctrines 
which were silently bringing about the Reformation, and is a 
much purer specimen of the English language than the poems 
of Chaucer. 

" It is in fact," as Mr. Chambers well remarks, " both in this 
peculiarity and in its political character, characteristic of a great 
literary and political revolution, in which the language as well 
as the independence of the Anglo-Saxons had at last gained the 
ascendency over those of the Normans. Pierce is represented 
as falling asleep ; and in describing the visions which he sees he 
exposes the corruptions of society, but particularly the dissolute 
lives of the religious orders, with much bitterness." 

The Vision of Pierce Ploughman is closely allied to a 
class of works which, in Germany, was at this period much 
more numerous ; satirical poems, the compositions of the 
most popular minstrels, which were repeated and committed 
to memory throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
which were familiar to every ear and heard from every 
tongue, and which, treating as they did of the venal profli- 
gacy of the Papal court, of the false assumption of suprem- 
acy by the bishops of Rome, and of the corruptions and 
errors introduced by them into the Christian doctrine, con- 
tributed perhaps more towards preparing the great body of 
the people for a religious reformation, than all the learned 
disputations and voluminous writings of a Huss and a Lu- 
ther. Among such poems are Reineke de Voss, Reinardus, 
and Fishart's Bienenkorb des heiligen Romischen Immen- 
schwarmes. Of a somewhat different nature are the noble 
strains of Reinmar von Zweter, and the exquisitely graceful 
poems of Walther von der Vogelweide ; these were equally 
popular with the former, and treat of the same subjects ; 
only they speak not in the language of satire, but in the sad 
and earnest tones of heartfelt grief. 

We have been led into this digression by a desire to show 
how thoroughly the Anglo-Saxon element still predominated 
in the spirit and in the language of the people of England, 
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and how entirely it had gained the ascendency over the Nor- 
man. 

All the specimens which we have as yet seen of the Eng- 
lish language have been poetical ; for poetry, in the history 
of every language, is of earlier date than prose. The first 
prose-writer entitled to any consideration is Sir John Man- 
deville, who was born in the year 1300, and travelled during 
many years in Eastern countries. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he published an account of all .that he had seen and 
heard ; his work was originally written in Latin, then trans- 
lated into French, and finally into English, — " that every 
man of my nacioun may undirstonde it," - — and contains, as 
may readily be supposed, much that is romantic and fabulous 
mixed up with a great deal that is interesting and true. To 
the extracts given by Mr. Chambers we add one, in the 
original spelling, which to great force of thought adds con- 
siderable beauty of expression. 

"And I, John Maundeville knyghte aboveseyd (allethough I 
be unworthi), that departed from our contrees and passed the 
see, the zeer of grace 1322, that have passed manye londes, 
and many yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle straunge 
places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode honourable com- 
panye and at manye a faire dede of armes (alle be it that I 
dide none myself for myn unable insuffisance), now I am comen 
horn (mawgree myself) to reste ; for gowtes, artetykes, that me 
distreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, azenst my will 
(God knowethe). And thus takynge solace in my wretched reste, 
recordynge the tyme passed, I have fulfilled theise thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come into my mynde, 
the zeer of grace 1 356, in the 34 zeer that I departede from our 
contrees. Wherefore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of 
this boke, zif it plese hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for 
me : and I schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for 
me a Pater noster, with an Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my 
synnes, I make hem partneres, and graunte em part of alle the 
gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes that I hav don, 
zif ony be to his plesance : and noghte only of tho, but of alle 
that evere I schalle do unto my lyfes ende. And I beseche Al- 
myghty God, fro whom alle goodnesse and grace comethe fro, 
that he vouchesaf, of his excellent mercy and abundant grace, to 
fulle fylle hire soules with inspiracioun of the Holy Gost, in 
makynge defence of alle hire gostly enemy es here in erthe, to 
hire salvacioun, both of body and soule ; to worshipe and 
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thankynge of him, that is three and on, withouten begynnynge 
and withouten endynge ; that is withouten qualitee good, and 
withouten quantytee gret ; that in alle places is present, and alle 
thinges contenynge ; the which that no goodnesse may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyne ; that in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and 
regnethe God, be alle worldes, and be alle tymes. Amen." 

It will be observed, that this extract contains a great many 
Romance words and phrases ; but this will not create sur- 
prise, when we remember that the author had travelled for 
- thirty-four years in countries where the Latin language must 
have been his sole medium of communication, and more 
especially that his book was composed in Latin, and trans- 
lated into French, before the English version was made. 

The next prose author of whom we must make mention 
is John Wickliffe, professor of theology in the University of 
Oxford, the translator of the Bible, and the reformer of the 
faith of his countrymen. As a specimen of his style, we 
subjoin his version of the Lord's prayer, which may be ad- 
vantageously compared with those of a somewhat earlier 
period, given above. It dates from the year 1370. 

" Our fadyr that art in heavenes, Halloed by thy name, Thy 
kingdome come to, Be thy will done in erthe as in heavene ; 
Geve to us this day our bread over other substance ; And forgif 
to us our dettis, as we forgeven to our detters ; And deed us 
not into temptatioun ; But deliver us from evel. Amen." 

In the year 1328 was born Geoffrey Chaucer, who is 
generally termed the father of English poetry ; he was, how- 
ever, preceded by John Gower. Mr. Chambers places 
Gower after Chaucer, though he says that the former is sup- 
posed to have been a few years older ; he should, we think, 
have noticed that Gower himself, in his Confession of a 
Lover, calls Chaucer his disciple. But they were before the 
public at the same time, and it is probably owing to the 
immense superiority of his contemporary in all the true quali- 
fications of a poet, that the reputation of Gower has never 
been very great. Chaucer has always had his ardent ad- 
mirers, and. ample justice is rendered to him in the work 
before us. 

" His early pieces have much of the frigid conceit and pedan- 
try of his age, when the passion of love was erected into a sort 
of court, governed by statutes, and a system of chivalrous my- 
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thology (such as the poetical worship of the rose and the daisy) 
supplanted the stateliness of the old romance. In time he threw 
off these conceits, — 

' He stooped to truth, and moralized his song.' 

When about sixty, in the calm evening of a busy life, he com- 
posed his Canterbury Tales, simple and varied as nature itself, 
imbued with the results of extensive experience and close obser- 
vation, and colored with the genial lights of a happy tempera- 
ment, that had looked on the world without austerity, and passed 
through its changing scenes without losing the freshness and 
vivacity of youthful feeling and imagination." 

As a poet, Chaucer certainly deserves all the praise which 
has been so liberally bestowed on him ; but there have not 
been wanting those who charge him with having exerted a 
baneful influence upon the sabsequent fate of the English 
language. He had visited France and Italy, and oae at least 
of his tales is taken from the Italian of Petrarch. Skinner 
somewhat harshly blames him for having vitiated his native 
speech " by whole cartloads of foreign words." 

Two Scottish writers, John Barbour, archdeacon of Aber- 
deen, and Andrew Wyntoun, prior of St. Serfs monastery 
in Lochleven, the former the author of The Bruce, the 
latter of a metrical " Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland," 
complete the first period of the literature of England, ending 
with the year 1400 ; but we think that mention ought to have 
been made of Lydgate, a monk of Bury, who was nearly 
contemporary with Chaucer. A single stanza from his Fall 
of Princes will show that he lays no claim to great poetical 
powers, and will at the same time form a fit conclusion to 
our series of quotations illustrating the progress of the Eng- 
lish language. 

" I meane as thus I haue no_fresh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 
Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure 
In my labour for to refresh me ; 
Nor of the sisters in number thrise three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaso dwell, 
They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel." 

This, then, was the appearance which our language wore 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century. The works 
which we have described had meanwhile given an importance 
5 * 
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to the popular language which more than sufficed to counter- 
balance the advantage that the Norman-French possessed as 
the language of the court, of legal documents, and of educa- 
tion. In 1362, Edward the Third found himself compelled 
to substitute the use of English for that of French in judicial 
proceedings ; and " in the same reign, schoolmasters, for the 
first time, caused their pupils to construe the classical tongues 
into the vernacular." In Parliament, on the other hand, the 
French maintained its place until the year 1483 ; but before 
that time, it was often found necessary in public documents 
to add the English translation of many French words. Thus 
we read, — "Notre dit soverain seignur le Roi ad ordeigne 
qe null merchant, amesne maunde ne convoie ascuns de cestes 
wares desoutz escritez : laces, corses, ribans, frenges de soie, 
aundirons, gridirnes, marteus .vulgarement nommez hamers, 
pinsons, firetonges, drepyngpannes, dises (dice), tenys balles, 
daggers, vodeknyves, botkyns, sheres pour taillours, cisours, 
rasors, shethes, agules pour sacs vulgarement nommez pak- 
nedles, &c." 

It must strike an observant reader of more modern English 
works, that there is a considerable difference between one 
author and another, with respect to the proportion of Ger- 
manic and Romance words which they employ. An exami- 
nation of some passages taken indiscriminately from then- 
writings proves, that for one hundred words of Germanic 
origin the translators of the Bible use four of French ; Shak- 
speare and Cowley, fifteen ; Spenser, Milton, Thomson, and 
Addison, twenty-two ; Locke and Young, twenty-seven ; 
while Robertson employs more than forty ; Pope, fifty ; and 
Hume and Gibbon nearly sixty. Swift, on the other hand, 
has scarcely as many as Shakspeare. It is evident that the 
more energetic and forcible, and the more popular writers, 
those, in fact, whose book* are in the hands of the people, 
use more Germanic words than those who have written for 
scholars and men of science, and whose style is classical 
and refined. 

The greater part of the vocabulary which we make use of 
in common 'conversation we have received from our Saxon 
ancestors ; for the subjects of common talk are generally 
material substances, which are mosdy designated by Ger- 
manic words. The heavenly bodies, as sun, moon, and 
stars ; the elements, earth, fire, and water ; the divisions of 
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time, spring, summer, fall, winter, day, night, morning, 
evening, noon, midnight, year, month, week ; the phenomena 
of nature, light, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, hail, sleet, 
thunder, storm, wind, lightning ; the various parts of our 
habitable globe, sea, land, taood, stream, hill, dale ; the prod- 
uce of the earth, wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, straw, hay, 
beer; woods and forests, and the trees of which they consist, 
oaks, birches, beeches, elms, ashes ; the animal creation, lamb, 
sheep, goat, kid, ox, cow, steer, heifer, calf, swine,* dog, 
hound, cat, horse, mare, cock, hen, chicken, dove, bear, boar, 
loolf, fox, hart, stag, doe, deer, hare ; — these all are Ger- 
manic words, and are just the words which form the largest 
part of the conversation of every-day life. But further, from 
the same source are derived all the terms which represent 
the positions and motions of .animated beings, to sit, stand, 
lie, run, walk, leap, stagger, slip, slide, stride, glide, yawn, 
gape, thrust, fly, swim, creep, cratcl, spring. From Ger- 
many we have received all the words which express the 
most endearing and intimate relations, and which are there- 
fore enshrined in the hearts of the people ; father, mother, 
husband, wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, child, bride, 
home, kindred, friend, hearth, roof, fireside, love, hope, 
sorrow, fear, smile, laugh, sigh, blush. Germanic is the 
language of the merchant, the farmer, the seaman ; Germanic 
are almost all our proverbs and popular sayings ; Germanic 
the language of all strong emotions, of hatred and contempt, 
of anger and love. Of Trench extraction, on the other 
hand, are the expressions of science, of the learned profes- 
sions, and of fashionable society ; hence it comes, that gen- 
eral terms are French, while all the individuals comprised 
under them are Saxon ; motion is French, but to go, walk, 
ride, drive, run, lie, stride, are Saxon ; sound is French, but 
buzz, hum, clash, splash, hiss, &xp Saxon ; color is, French, 
but white, black, green, yellow, blue, red, brown, are Saxon ; 
member and organ are French, but ear, eye, hand, foot, lip, 
mouth, hair, finger, are Saxon ; animal is French, but man, 
ox, cow, sheep, calf, dog, cat, are Saxon ; number is French, 
but every single number, except million, is of Saxon origin. 
AH the terms of the law, all the expressions referring to ju- 

* But when they were taken from the woods and fields, and had the 
honor of appearing upon the tables of the Norman nobility, they became 
French, as beef, veal, mutton, pork, venison. 
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dicial proceedings, parliament, session, jury, judge, advo- 
cate, plead, defend, condemn, forfeit, and the whole vo- 
cabulary of the physician, are of Romance extraction. In 
fine, when we would be forcible, energetic, easily understood, 
we should seek for Germanic words ; when we would be 
learned, refined, polite, we should express ourselves in those 
which are borrowed from the French. The English lan- 
guage furnishes many examples of synonymes, and it will be 
found to be a general rule, that the Germanic word is forcible, 
but vulgar, the French less expressive, but better adapted to 
ears polite ; such, for instance, are to sweat and to perspire, 
to be drunk and to be intoxicated. 

We have thus given a brief outline of the history of the 
English language ; it has necessarily been so brief that it 
could not be otherwise than defective. We will conclude, 
as we commenced, with expressing a hope that the publica- 
tion which has called forth our remarks will exert an influence 
in directing the attention of the public to the literature of our 
forefathers, and more especially in encouraging the study of 
the Anglo-Saxon language, the long and strange neglect of 
which we cannot but regard as a disgrace to England, and in 
a less degree to this country. In England, as we have al- 
ready remarked, great efforts are now making to recover the 
lost ground, and we would fain be permitted to hope, that in 
this, as in every thing else that is good and useful, we shall 
be ready to compete with her in honorable rivalry. " The 
literature of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers may be regarded 
as a creditable feature of our national history, and as some- 
thing of which we might justly be proud, if we did not allow 
ourselves to remain in such ignorance of it." 



Art. III. — The Crescent and the Cross ; or Romance and 
Realities of Eastern Travel. By Eliot Warburton, 
Esq. New York : Wiley & Putnan. 1845. 

Since the day when the Hebrew, grown up from the 
small beginnings of Joseph and his brethren to be a terror 
to the powerful people of the Pharaohs, went out from the 



